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example, when he exclaims : ' In him we live, and move, and are* 
(Acts xvii. 28), and again, ' Of him, and through, and unto him, 
are all things' (Rom. xi. 36), is as much a Pantheist as Hegel" (p. 
42 n.) ! This may or may not be true; but if it is, where is the 
distinction between the divine and the human ? It is to be feared, 
moreover, that this is a Christian truth not " impressed with the 
Church's seal ;" for certainly every important section of the Church 
repudiates it with indignation, above all the Roman. It is yet fur- 
ther to be feared that, in this instance, Professor Mariano, in spite 
of all bitter polemic against the individualism and subjectivism of 
M. Sabatier, has allowed himself to be guilty of a most heinous 
individual and subjective opinion, a " fantasticaggine radicaleg- 
giante" (p. 174), to use his own phrase. The truth is, like all 
Hegelian reactionaries, he is nothing, if not individualistic and 
subjective, and this he even admits on one occasion. Speaking of 
the work of a writer, who, as the result of an inquiry admitted to 
be careful and exhaustive, has come to the conclusion that St. 
Francis's "Song of the Sun" is to be regarded as of doubtful 
authenticity, he says: "Now, if I must candidly speak my mind, 
notwithstanding the Herculean efforts he puts forth to demonstrate 
his thesis, and all the truly Franciscan patience which he evinces, 
I would willingly hand over to criticism all caution and prudence ; 
and, even at the risk of passing, in its eyes, for an example of im- 
prudence and rashness, or, worse yet, for a fool, I should prefer to 
go on believing that the author of the ' Song of the Sun' in the 
vernacular, was really St. Francis" (p. 177 n.). If this is not subjec- 
tivism, one wonders what is. In sober truth, the whole book is 
about as good a specimen of subjective writing as one could wish 
to see. It adds nothing to science or sound objective criticism. 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

The Principles of International Law. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., LL.D. London and New York : Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
Pp. xxi., 645. 

The author of this work himself bears a somewhat international 
character. He is now " Rector of Girton and Lecturer in Downing 
College, Cambridge, England;" he was "lately University Ex- 
tension Professor of History and International Law in the University 
of Chicago," and was " sometime Deputy Professor of International 
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Law in the University of Cambridge, England," and " Lecturer in 
Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich." The vol- 
ume is dedicated to his American pupils ; and in the preface are 
some words worth quoting, — words all the more striking because 
written in July, 1895, before the unfortunate excitement and mis- 
understandings of the following winter : "In a work written in 
English, and intended in the main for British and American 
readers, it is natural that most of the cases should be taken from 
British and American history. I have so taken mine of set pur- 
pose. The more the two great English-speaking peoples know of 
each other the better friends they will be ; and on their friendly 
co-operation depend the fairest hopes for the future of humanity. 
No one, who has taught, as I have taught, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, can have failed to notice that the influence of old contro- 
versies and misunderstandings has not entirely passed away, even 
among the educated classes. I have approached these questions 
with a sincere desire to show to each side the strength of the other's 
case and deal out impartial justice on every occasion. If I have 
ever inclined the balance too much in favor of my own country, 
the error is that of one who, were he not an Englishman, would 
ask no better fate than to be an American. ' ' 

Mr. Lawrence is fully aware of the difficulty of his task. " There 
should be something of the judge," he says, "and something of 
the philosopher in every writer on International Law" (p. 94). 
" The perfect publicist must take all philosophy, all history, and all 
diplomacy to be his province. ... I lay no claim to the possession 
of these exalted qualifications. I have but attempted to trace the 
development of International Law in such a way as to show on the 
one hand its relation to a few great ethical principles, and on the 
other, its dependence upon the hard facts of history" (p. v.). The 
present reviewer can claim only a slight acquaintance with the sub- 
ject ; but, so far as he can judge, Mr. Lawrence has not merely 
written an admirable text -book, but has made many important con- 
tributions to the clearing up of theoretical and practical difficulties. 
His definitions are lucid, his classifications scientific and convenient, 
and his treatment of leading cases and of technical questions is 
such as to be intelligible to the lay mind. Three characteristics 
of the work may be singled out for special mention. In the first 
place it is free from that confusion of ethics and law which has been 
so common in writers on the "Law of Nations" from Grotius to 
Bluntschli, and especially in those who have been influenced by 
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the idea of the "Law of Nature." This confusion has, indeed, 
indirectly done some practical service, but it is very unscientific 
and may occasionally do mischief. " The great founders of our 
modern system of international relations were as much moralists 
as jurists. Indeed, the two capacities were to their minds insepara- 
ble ; and though it may be true that their words lacked precision in 
consequence, it is also true that the high ideal set up by them had 
no small influence in humanizing the laws of war and introducing 
justice into the ordinary intercourse of states" (p. 465). On the 
other hand, we have warnings against " that loose mode of thinking 
which mistakes moral preferences for legal principles" (pp. 125, 
126). Thus "some publicists deny the legality of intervention 
(by a foreign state) at the request of rebels, but are disposed to look 
more favorably upon intervention at the request of established 
governments. Others hold that foreign powers may assist the party 
(in a civil war) which appears to them to have justice on its side." 
Any particular intervention may morally awaken our sympathy ; 
but that does not make it " right" from the point of view of inter- 
national law. Another distinctive excellence of Mr. Lawrence's 
work is the thoroughly historical spirit which pervades his treat- 
ment of conflicting theories. He is not content with simply 
approving or condemning. He shows how principles now super- 
seded could formerly be seriously and honestly defended. Thus 
the old claims to sovereignty over the high seas, "monstrous as 
they seem to us, were by no means an unmixed evil in mediaeval 
times, when piracy was a flourishing trade. . . . The state which 
claimed to possess a sea was held bound to ' keep' it, — that is, to 
perform police duties within it, — and this obligation was fulfilled 
with more or less completeness by England and other maritime 
powers" (p. 168). A third merit, one that is closely bound up 
with the other two, is the freedom from " abstract thinking," — 
the sober judgment that is brought to bear on questions of the 
present day. Thus it is shown how " the hysterical sentiment 
which deems the national flag dishonored should search be made 
beneath it by agents of another power," proves a serious obstacle 
in the way of extirpating the slave-trade (p. 218). The danger of a 
too wide major premise is exposed. Paintings and prints may be 
exempted from the rule that enemy goods on enemy ships are law- 
ful prize of war, without asserting the principle that the arts and 
sciences are the property of mankind at large, as was done by a 
Nova-Scotian prize-court in 1812 (p. 387). The prevention of war 
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by means of arbitration is discussed hopefully, but without exagger- 
ated optimism, in several weighty pages (pp. 465-472). 

The subject of international law has a twofold bearing upon 
ethics. There is, first, the theoretical interest ; in the growth of 
the principles of international law we see "writ large" the same 
processes as those by which moral ideas have grown up and been 
modified in societies of individuals. Customs that prove advanta- 
geous come to be adopted ; competing self-interests produce compro- 
mise ; under the cover of formulas such as the "law of nature," a 
beneficent practical utilitarianism gradually supplants harsher prin- 
ciples of conduct. Secondly, to the practical amelioration of the 
lot of mankind international jurists have been able to contribute 
more than perhaps any other class of "mere thinkers." The 
details as to the laws of war and of neutrality, in the volume before 
us, are in themselves an eloquent testimony to the steady improve- 
ment of the community of civilized nations since the terrible Thirty 
Years' War, which roused the horror of Grotius and stimulated the 
growth of a science that has been of more practical service to 
mankind than high-sounding denunciations of war as "murder." 

Two misprints have been noted, Landstrum for Landsturm, on p. 
422, and Gardener for Gardiner, on p. 480, note. There is a curi- 
ous slip on p. 514. " Every belligerent lays under a strong obliga- 
tion," etc. Even the authority of Lord Byron (under stress of 
rhyme) will not persuade us that that is good English. 

David G. Ritchie. 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Principles of Sociology : an Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. New York : Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

Professor Giddings' s work in Sociology has been followed with 
the deepest interest by all students of the subject, and it should 
only be a gratification, even to those who teach a very different 
kind of sociology, to have at length so thorough a discussion of the 
subject by him. The object of the book is clearly stated in the 
preface, " There are principles of sociology, and they admit of logi- 
cal organization. The present work is an attempt to combine the 
principles of sociology in a coherent theory." But this is nothing 
more than a host of writers have sought to accomplish, and the 
question in the mind of the reader is whether we have at last a 



